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Foreign Miscellany. 


From the United Service Magazine. 
DRY-ROT. 


[Concluded from page 363. ] 

Before arriving at a practical panacea for the 
evils of dry-rot, there were all sorts of remedies tried, 
some partially efficacious, and others not worth a 
straw. Some thought of one infallible nostrum, some 
of another. One proposed filling every crevice with 
sea-salt; and another, disliking its deliquescent pro. 
perty, proposed to wash the sea-salt out. Some were 
fur the exhibition of resins and oils, acetate of lead, 
infusion of galls, sulphate of iron, lime, copperas of 
alum, and a world of saline antiseptics; while others, 
more methodically, recommended saturation with 
oil, with asphaltuin, with coal tar, with kreosote or 
gas from the distillation of tar, and lastly, with solu. 
lution of corrosive sublimate, according to the symp- 
tums of the disorder, And a ‘cute” lad, thinking 
with Major Dowling, that one vacancy to fill is 
worth a dozen filled up, compassed the appointment 
of an official rot-prevention officer, or wood-plysi- 
cian, at a handsome salary. 

A great outcry was raised against Sir Robert Sete 
pings, for injecting coal tar into the interstices of the 
ship’s frames, as a novel introduction which risked 
the destruction of the whole fleet by fire. Still coal 
tar is less inflammable than vegetable tar, and had 
been long in use, as may be seen in the Philosophi- 
cil Transactions for 1666, where, speaking of the 
teredo navalis, we are told, ** There is in Holland a 
man that pretends to have found an admirable secret 
to remedy this evil. And a very worthy person in 
London suggests the pitch drawn out of sea coals for 
a good remedy to scare away those noisome insecis.” 
But that profound senator, Mister Joseph Hume, 
prompted by one Goode, loudly inveighed in the 
House against the new measure of injecting with coal] 
tar, saying, that it must be very injurious to the iron 
and copper fastenings, as wel] as to the health of the 
men; and that, moreover, “ it rendered the side of a 
ship 80 inflammable, that on the snapping of a pistol 
it would catch like wild-fire.’” Now so far from its 
being considered injurious to the metals, it had been 
used to cover iron cables, and other iron work, as 
an excellent anti-corrosive ; and no ofiicial complaint 
had been made as to the health of those ships which 
had been injected, except in the questionable one of 
the Pyramus, which was refuted by Sir William 
Burnett and the medical officers to whom the case 
was referred, as well as by a committee of the Royal 
Society. Yet that such a charge as the last should 
not go unrefuted, the Navy Board formally invited 
Mr. Hume and his prompters, to destroy the Russell, 











|a new 74 on the stocks, which had been profusely 


injected with coal tar. But all their attempts were 
equally vain and fruitless, for she was not to be set 
on fire by any fair or ordinary means. Even the 
sapient senator himself, after mtroducing a lighted 
candle, and firing his pistol among the saturated tim- 
bers, was satisfied that he had uttered—how shali 
we write it ?—that he had uttered what was not fact. 

In the course of the inquiries and investigations 
which arose from the rot disasters, it was abundantly 
proved, that ships constructed with a mixture of 
woods from various parts of the world, have been of 
shorter duration than homogeneous ones; the chemi- 
cal influences of some of their juices generating dis. 
ease ; the materials which rot, infecting and destroy. 
ing those in contact with them. The oaks of North- 
ern Europe being of a quicker decay, will destroy 
our native oak when placed along side of it, in one- 


‘third of the time of its own natural durability, or 


when used by itself. The American oak and fir are 
still more perishable in themselves, and more destruc. 
tive to ours. Although the appliance of green tim. 
ber had been decried for ages, our wants compelled 
its use; but that which was brought from America, 
in the heated hold of a ship, was invariably covered 
over on being landed with a complete coating of 
fungus, and in that infectious stage of disease, was 
largely used in our royal dock-yards, to the rapid 
promotion of dry-rot. 


Oak was considered stronger than other timber, 
because gallic acid solidifies albumen—the process 
so greatly desired by artificial means. The planks 
of the bottom of the Devonshire, 74, which ship 
was launched in 1812, were cut from the best kind 
of American white-oak timber that could be pro- 
cured; but although the ship had not been em. 
ployed at sea, they were found to be totally decayed 
in Febraary, 1817. The HTlifax sloop.of-war, built 
at Halifax, of the several sorts of wood grown in 
that neighbordood, as birch, red pine, and oak, was 
launched in October, 1806, and was found unfit for 
service in January, 1812. When taken to pieces at 
Portsmouth, the birch and pine were found to be 
totally decayed; and the oak, although in rather a 
better condition, was still in a decaying or decayed 
state. These were “confirmations strong,’ of the 
prejudicial results of an extensive use of foreign tim. 
ber. - A little attention was then paid to that of our 
own growth. The Fisgard frigate, built in 1819, is 
constructed on the starboard side (with the excep- 
tion of the plank under the line of floatation,) together 
with one-half of her beame, with timber stripped in 
the spring of 1814, and felled before the rising of the 


‘sap in 1815; and the larboard side with timber felled 


in its bark, after the sap had risen, in the spring of 
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1815, As the ship is now in ordinary, the result is 
yet for a future day. 

A dogma has obtained among the Mateys, that if 
once the dry-rot gained such advance as to nourish 
parasitic fungi, the case was incurable; but here, as 
in many other cases respecting ships, they were ut- 
terly at fault. We have known excision, ventilation, 
and systematic cleanliness very effective, when the 
vegetable fibre was still left. And there are notorious 
instances on a larger scale, The Resistance, frigate, 
accidently sunk in Mahon harbor, while heaving 
down; but as she had been reported in an advanced 
state of dry-rot, with the surface of her timbers co- 
vered with fungus, she was suffered to continue under 
water for many months. On being weighed and 
sent to England, it was observed that all appearance 
of fungus had banished, and she remains sound to 
this day, being now employed as a troop-ship, Nor 
is the instance a solitary one. The Eden, of 26 
guns, was absolutely covered with fungus, a certain 
indication that dry-rot was well on the advance. 
On examining her condition, submersion was recom- 


tested until Mr. Kyan, who is said never to have 
heard of Davy’s obiter dictum, took out his well. 
known patent. His attack upon dry-rot consiste in 
combining the albumen of the wood with bi-chloride 
of mercury (corrosive sublimate,) which from affinity 
it converts into the proto-chloride; and the wood is 


thus rendered insusceptible of the attacks of the 


fungi. 


the liburnum, through the vessels of which the sap 
ascends and circulates; but the principle of physical 
vitality, the albumen of the parent seed, continues 
to be present, though dormant, in the compactest 
tissue of the heart. ‘To destroy the latent element, 
and extirpate the sleeping life of the concrete albu- 
men, is the object of Mr. Kyan; and he declares that 
the primary cause of all vegetable fermentation is 
neutralized by the deuto-chloride of mercury. In 
this he is borne out by Dutrochet, who found that 
the only poisons which will prevent the appearance 
of fungi, are the oxides or salts of mercury ; no other 
mineral preparation has any such properties. This 





mended, and she was sunk at Barnpool, near Ply- 





observer ascertained that oxides of lead and tin, has. 








It is known that the active vitality of the tree is in 





mouth, in November, 1816. When raised, in March, | tened the development of fungi ; those of iron, anti- 
1817, every token of disease had disappeared; and | mony, and zinc, were inert; and oxides of copper 
she afterwards served many years in the East Indies, | nickel, and cobalt, although they retarded the appear. 
West Indies, and South America; and after her re-)ance of fungi, yet did not prevent their growth in 
turn from Captain W. F. Owen’s surveying voyage,|the end. ‘The true principle of action in almost 
when we personally inspected her, she was made j|every antidote, we are taught, is affinity for the bane 
receiving-ship at Portsmouth, in 1833. or poison to be neutralized or destroyed; and albu. 
It was discovered, that premature decay in the| men is tlre. main element of vitality, fermentation, 
contract ships was accelerated by the profuse use of and putrefaction. Now the white of egg is the sim. 
ill.driven tree-nails, especially those made of Ameri-! plest antidote to corrosive sublimate; and in like 
ean pitch-pine, a wood mure liable to rot and decay | manner, when a solution_of sublimate is applied to 
than oak, and consequently very improper for the timber, it at once penetrates the albumen, and then 
purpose. It was observed when the Shannon, Brooke’s| flies to the heart- wood, combining with the albumen, 
own, was examined, that the oak tree-nails had de- | whether in an active or dormant state, and kills it. 
stroyed the fir planking for two or three inches round | The accomplishment of this theory was attempted by 
the tree-nail hole. ‘These circumstances deserve at- the Kyan solution, but with discordant results. 
tention, for we consider this mode of fastening to be | Kyanization, therefore, or soakimg timber in the 
most excellent, under the proper conditions of being | above-named solution, did not yield entire satisfac- 
well-seasoned, well-turned, and well-driven; and we! tion; for though some of the experiments appeared 
cannot but remember the admirable ones of the! to be conclusive, there did not seem to be any proof 
Royal William. Mr. Charles May, of the firm of! why the solution should preserve the interior of the 
Ransom and Co., of Ipswich, has just introduced | timber, or have more effect on that part than any 








tree-nails properly made? and greatly compressed ; so 
that after being driven home, they partly swell from 
their contraction, though so gradually as never to 
split the wood into which they are hammered. 

It being noticed that the destructive power of fungi 
is greatly aided by their hygrometric property—the 
merulius lachrymans even distilling drops of water— 
recourse was had to heat, both natural and artifi-. 
cial. But, in the course of these experiments, it 
could not be concealed that the process of desiccation 
by exposure to wind and air had exhibited numerous 
and serious failures; the surface often being without 
blemish, but the interior, or heart-wood, a vast and 
spreading sore. Sir Humphry Davy had considered 
that a solution of the deuto-chloride of mercury 
would be efficacious in preventing the growth of 
fungi; but as mercury sublimates at a low tempera- 
ture, he thought the volatility of that body might 


Vitiate the atmosphere around. I[t was therefore not 


other surface applications: nor was it understood 
how long the antiseptic virtue of the medicated tim. 
ber would abide in it. And there was no little bru- 
tum fulmen administered, from various quarters. 
some having the fear of the Triumph* and her 
picked.up quicksilver before their eyes, and forget- 
ting that Kyan’s mercury is discomposed, were terri- 
fied lest the crews of the ships so cured should all be 
salivated, the provisions poisoned, and not a tooth 
left to crack a biscuit. Others contended that the 
drip from the sails and rigging would be as baneful 
as from the upas tree, or the machineel; while a 


* See Philosophical Transactions, vol. 113, p. 402, foran account 
of the precious mess which the ‘Triumph, 74, Capt. S. H. Linzee, 
fell into at Cadiz, in 1810. About 130 tons of quicksilver were 
found ma Spanish wreck, and conveyed on board, the which, being 
hastily stowed away, burst the biadders in which it was packed, 
Howed through the ship in all directions—saturated the air with 
mercurial vapors—killed ail the sheep, pigs, goats, poultry, cats, 





rats, and mice—and afflicted the crew with ptylism, gummy ulce- 
rations, gripes,and partial paralysis, 
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cui bono class declared that years would elapse before 
the solution could penetrate into beams a sufficient 





deratum to the maritime interests of this country, 
even in the article of timber only, deserves a moment’s 


depth to render them impervious to rot, so that a/| attention, Mr. Edye’s statement of timber required 
shipwright in dubbing with his adze to the eighth of | in 1833, shows that the enlarged dimensions of our 


an inch, would cut away the panacea, 


Nay. a cer. | ships, occasion a very serious increase in the con- 


tain official, jumbling sense and sound together, and | sumption of that article; for 574 vessels of war de. 


not perceiving any difference between Kyan and | 


Cayenne, nor between red pepper and black, depre- 
cated the use of spice, assuring us it was a well- 
known fact in India, that even teak wood, hard as it 
is, is affected by a cargo of pepper! 

But the sages were all out in their reckoning. The 
solution was proved to possess excellent curative pro- 
perties for wood, unattended with any known dis. 
advantages to human health; and for various archi- 
tectural, rural, and internal demands was equal to 
its specification. Still for naval purposes it could 
not be so highly rated, for it was found that the pre- 
cipitate caused by the kyanization was soluble in 
salt water. In fact, the scientific scrutiny of Messrs. 
Chiidren and Hume showed that a decided panacea 
against the premature decay of timber, canvas,* and 
cordage had not yet been obtained. 

But in mentioning where the solution may be use- 
ful, we allude only to fences, posts, and field-works ; 
for there are some awkward stories afloat, as to the 
destruction and deterioration of plants and fruits by 
kyanized rafters, even with three or four coats of 
paint on them, in the pine and grape houses of Earl 
Manvers, the conservatories of Sir W. Gordon Cum- 
ming, and among the ferns, orchid, camellias, and 
other growing plants, of the Loddiges, Those who 
dread tie solution’s inercurial effects on the air, have 
been told to recollect, that to 50 cubic feet of timber, 
or 864,000 cubic inches, the greatest proportion of 
corrosive sublimate applied in solution, is 14 pound, 
which is equal to 1 grain in solution diffused through 
82 cubical inches of wood. While one party insist- 
ed that the quicksilver is entirely decompounded, 
another showed that at least it was not the case 
where oak was used, since gallic acid does not de. 
compose corrosive sublimate, nor do they at all affect 
each other. Even Dr. Birkbeck, while lecturing on 
the principle of kyanization, in 1834, seems to think 
there is much to be said on both sides; for he tells 
us: “ Thus the presence of the protecting substance 
is proved by the contact of a little hydro-sulphuret of 
ammonia, Occasioniug no change in the simple wood, 
and producing a black mark instantaneously on its 
application to wood previously iinmersed in the solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate. ‘This evidently shows 
that among the fibres in the very substance of the 
wood, some of the calomel remains behind.” Yet this 
self-same orator, in the same lecture, most distinctly 
arraigns the judgment of all those who do not know, 
that, by Kyan’s process, the * corrosive sublimate is 
decomposed.” 

The present paramount importance of such a desi- 

* The Samuel Enderby underwent a rigid scrutiny on her re- 
turn from the South Seas, in the spring of 1837, to estimate the 
merits of the kyanization she had undergone. The timber was 
favorably spoken of; but Faraday, in his examination of her sails, 
which were partially decayed, could find no trace of mercury, or 
of corrosive sublimate in them, even by the voltaic process. In 


two years and four months, three suits of sails had been expended; 
and the standing rigging was entirely destroyed, 














mand upwards of 120,000 loads annually, to keep 
the force entire and sea-worthy. ‘The quantity of 
wood of all sorts necessary for construgtion, being : 


Rate. Loads, Rate. Loads. 

120 guns, - - 5880 52 guns, - 2730 
of «+ «. aa 40 « . . 1800 
_ So. Us. Oe — | ee 


Here is an enormous demand! Now it has been 
estimated, that a cure for the dry-rot would make an 
annual saving of no less than 50,000 loads. Nor is 
timber the only grand object. Rope, lines, fear- 
nought, and, above all, canvas, are liable to rot and 
mildew from exposure to heat, wet, worm, and moth. 
The vast expenses incurred by humid sail-rooms, 
as well as from reefing and furling sails while wet, 
are familiar to every officer; but he may not have 
weighed the amount of detriment suffered by the 
public from the same cause, especially where lee- 
shores are in the way. Look at the most critical 
situation of that fine and valuable 80.gun ship, the 
Bellerophon, on the coast of Syria, only the other 
day, when her sails blew from the yards, and but for 
a shift of wind, she and her crew had strewed the 
shore. Canvas is attacked by a mouldy lanuga, 
something like the white mould on plants; but per- 
haps its greatest enemy is the mucedo, which, on 
microscopic examination proves to consist of minute 
sporidia—or reproductive particles—and delicate in- 
terlaced filaments. 

In order to impress the magnitude of this question, 
the above-cited quantities of timber may be thrown 
into more detail, and the average expenses called 
forth thus : 




















Timeer. | 
FORCE. Burden, watt ean, 
Rough. | Hewn, and yants, 
Guns. Tons. | Loads. Loads. £ 

Ship, - - - 120; 2602 | 5889 | 3920 | 97,400 
“« . . . 80) 2279 | 4339 | 2893 | 68,785 
« . . . 74| 1741 | 3600 | 2400 | 61,382 
“« . . . 52) 1468 | 2372 | 1582} 39,342 
« . . . 46) 1063 | 1800 | 1200} 29,640 
“ . . . 28) 500] 963) 642 16,356 
Corvette,, - 18! 456 624 416 12,245 
Brig,- - - 18; 382} 471 | 327 9,518 
aaa ae 10, 235 | 337 | 225 6,326 
Schooner, - | 182]; 250! 167 4,805 
Cutter, . - | 161} 186] 194] 4331 











This table exhibits a severe drag on the public. 
purse, and it follows, of course, that a reduction of 
the items is of national importance. The gross 
amount of hard cash paid by John Bul, in twenty 
years, beginning with the opening of the present 
century, for building and repairing his men-of-war, 
forms what may well be called a * pretty penny.” 


Building, - - - - - £18,721,551 
Repairs, - ° ° ° - 11,037,188 
Ordinary wear and tear, - - 6,412,592 

Total, ‘ - £36,171,331 
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”“'Phis isa startling sum, and opght to have been trim. a oA nak a ny et — Aany mo of 
we i ions. But the princi- | the wich Yard, on the state of the timber pre- 
med t#’much snugger dimensions ut the princi | pared scaiinaatiae a ski aida eediivenee Saasiin’ 


pal meddlers in the naval affairs of this potent mari. ‘in the fangue pit. I am, &c., 
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time country, are usually landmen; yea, veritable, 
whole-skinned, unblushing, fresh-water landmen ! 
The money, however, saved Mr. John from humilia. 
tion, enlarged his importance, and opened the sources 
of a world of wealth. It was a better employment 
of his moneygthan some items we could name in the 
800 millions of debt he is now passing to his posteri- 
ty; it might have been done cheaper. 

About this time, Sir William Burnett, Physician 
General of the Navy, who, during an arduous and 
distinguished official career, had witnessed the ruin- 
ous expenses inflicted by the elements and agents of 
destruction, made a series of judicious experiments 
upon the means of. preserving timber, canvas, cor- 
dage, cotton, woollen, &c., from dry-rot, mildew, 
insects, and premature decay. Knowing that the 
precipitate caused by kyanization was soluble in sea 
water, he substituted for that process, saturation with 
chloride of zinc, with decided and beneficial effect; 
and he has had the satisfaction of finding his convic- 
tion of the precipitate which this forms with the 
albumen being unaffected by the action of salt-water, 
fully confirmed by the vigorous trials of those emi- 
nent chemists, Children and Garden. In a word, 
the valuable discovery was now made, and though 
its advance as not been commensurate with its im. 
portance, we trust the day is not far distant when 
not a load of timber, or a bolt of canvas, will be used 
in Her Majesty’s service, without being burnettized. 
So shall we, by this simple, cheap, and efficacious 
process, stop the deleterious ravages of impure air, 
heat, and humidity; and by the improved methodus 
medendi of building under cover, and the systematic 
keeping of ships-dry, clean, and thoroughly ventila. 
ted; secure a lengthened durability to the components 
of our fleet. Indeed, we have little doubt of the ave- 
rage age of a man-of-war being lengthened to at 
least tweuty-five years; or even thirty, which Sir W, 
Petty, in his naval philosophy, calls a ship's reign, 

The extraordinary interest of the case demands 
another word or two. We had long been personally 
aware of the arduous perseverance with which the 
object in view was pursued; and had inspected va. 
rious specimens of canvas, rope, flax, flannel, and 
timber—both seasoned and green, prepared and un- 
prepared. We have aiso visited the vault under So. 
merset House, where the progress of health or disease 
in the same materials is under trial. As the air is 
carefully excluded from this place, and as it is con. 
siderably below the tide-mark of the adjacent Thames, 
it is well adapted for the severe tests which are being 


‘made; but Sir William also forwarded blocks otf 


wood to that noxious hole, the fungus pit at Wool- 
wich, where they stood unscathed the destructive 
influences to which they were subjected nearly five 
years, amidst the decomposing fragments which 
strew that damp dungeon. The reader will like to 
see the official report : 


ADMIRALTY, July 26, 1841. 


Sin: I am commarided by my Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty to send herewith for your infor. 





J. Parker, 
To Sir Wa. Burnett, K.C.H., F.R.S., &c. 


Wootwicn Yarp, July 15, 1841. 


Sir: Agreeably to your memo. of this day’s date, 
we have to acquaint you that we have examined the 
several specimens of timber which have been pre- 
pared by Sir William Burnett, and deposited in the 
fungus pit at this yard, and find their state to be as 
follows, viz : : 

PREPARED. 

' English Oak.—Perfectly sound. 
English Elm.—Pertectly spund. 
Dantzic Fir.—Perfectly sound. 

UNPREPARED, 

English Oak.—Has a small spot of fungus on the 
end. 

English Elm.—Doaty. 

Dantzic Fir —Has fungus on the outside, and is 
decayed in the heart. 

We are, Sir, your most obedient servants, 
O. Lane, Master Shipwright. 
R. ABETHELL, Assistant. 

P.S. The prepared and unprepared deposited in 

the pit the 25th August, 1836. 


To Capt. Superintendent Hornay, R.N., C.B. 

Some pieces of prepared and unprepared canvas 
and calico, were also placed in the fungus pit at the 
same time; and on its being opened in May, 1838, 
for the inspection of its contents, the official report 
stated that, as regarded the canvas and calico, the 
experiment was decisive and conclusive, “the pre- 
pared being but slightly injured, and in some cases 
not at all, whilst the unprepared was extirely de- 
stroyed.” The most satifactory testimonials flowed 
in from Portsmouth, Haslar, Chatham, the Royal 
Ordnance Arsenal at Woolwich, and from every 
quarter where a trial has been made. ‘The conser- 
vation of the timber was in some degree expected ; 
but the saving to the nation in canvas is likely to be 
in a ratio hitherto unlooked for. Among the reports 
of the efficacy of burnettizing, the published ones 
from Captain Trotter and the officers of H. M.S. Wil- 
berforce, respecting the effect produced by the solu- 
tion upon the sails and awnings of the vessels of the 
Niger Expedition, are well entitled to attention. In 
a letter, dated 9th February, 1842, the Captain says: 
“The sails and awnings, the canvas of which was 
steeped in the solution before they were made, were 
most effectively preserved from mildew, and this 
after as severe a trial as canvas could well undergo, 
being alternately exposed tu heavy rains, and a burn- 
ing sun, with the thermometer sumetimes at 90°, and 
generally much above 80°.” ‘To this we will add a 
communication from that excellent officer, Captain 
Jenkin Jones, late of the Curacoa, under date of 31st 
December, 1342: 

‘* When at Valparaiso last July, I made minute in- 
quiry on board the Dublin, as to the effect ot your 
solution on the sails of that ship, having Jearnt by 
iny Own experience how rapidly mildew appears in 
canvas in ships employed on the western side of 
South America, whatever care and precaution may 
be adopted to avert the evil. 


“I saw and examined the awnings of the Dublin, 
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which had been in constant use for several months 
at Lima, where from the very heavy dews they are 
almost every twenty-fours wet and dry, and I was 
informed that they had often been furled p>rfectly 
wet, and not spread again for days on purpose to 
try them; but there was not a single spot of mildew 
to be seen on them, The studding-sails much used, 
and frequently taken in and made up wet, days pass- 
ing without opportunity of spreading them out to dry, 
when opened were neither warm nor stained with mil. 
dew, whereas other studding-sails not dipped were 
found in the Dublin, as in every other ship on the 
station, absolutely black in one night.” 


We may here recapitulate that all the trials have 
invariably been followed by satisfactory and conclu- 
sive results. The process is of universal ‘ap plicabili- 
ty, perfectly innoxious to human health, and com- 
paratively inexpensive. It preserves canvas, cor- 
dage, woollen cloth, and timber even in its greenest 
state; it purifies bilge.water; it retards the oxyda- 
tion of metals; it destroys moths and other destruc. 
tive insects; and it is anti-phiogistic. It therefore 
cannot but be of inestimable value to this maritime 
nation, as calculated to give superior efficiency to our 
fleets, and cause a very great reduction in our de- 
mands for naval materiél. We are therefore grati- 
fied to find that the eye of Government is upon a dis- 
covery so pregnant with benefit, and that tanks for 
the solution are established in Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Chatham dock-yards. At Portsmouth there is 
a capacious hydraulic machine for injecting wood 
with it: the cylinder is 52 fect long, and 6 feet in 
diameter, and is capable of containing about 19 or 
20 loads of timber. It is fitted ott with a set of ex- 
hansting pumps, and also a set of pressure pumps; 
and has been proved up to 200 pounds to the square | 
inch. After loading the cylinder, the air is exhaust- 
ed down to 274, and a cock is then opened, which 
communicates with the cistern, and the fluid rushes 
in. Pressure is then put on, and as the wood absorbs 
the fluid the cylinder is again exhausted, and the 
pressure renewed, which drives the fluid into every 
pore of the wood. 

It will here be recollected that Mr. J. S. Langton, 
of Lincolnshire, took out a patent in 1825, for an! 
improved plan of seasoning timber. His method was 
by means of placing the wood vertically in air-tight 
cast-iron cylinders, and then, by means of an air- 
pump, exhausting partially the air from such air- 
tight vessels, and during this process applying heat 
to the said vessels, by means of a steam or vapor- 
bath, thereby expelling the moisture from such tim. 
ber in the form of vapor, and afterwards carrying off 
such vapor, and condensing it in an air-tight refri- 
geratory, so as to prevent its being again imbibed by 
the tipber or wood. As this process was simple, 
practicable, and cheap, and exposed to no chemical 
or mechanical injury, it certainly was a partial bene- 
fit; but it will be seen that its end was inferior to 
that of the Burnett cylinder. 

In consequence of @ mass of unequivocally favora- 
ble results to his experiments, Sir William Burnett 
was induced to take out a patent for the invention ; 
but his official duties rendering him unable, singly, 
to devote the time and attention requisite to bring 





the discevery into operation, a limited association was 


formed to carry that object into effect. Scientific dis- 
covery is no easy task ; it is only attainable by long 
and patient research, and is not unfrequently clogged 
hy heavy expense. Woe therefore trust that this pa~ 
tent—this grant ex speciali gratia, certd scientia, et 
mero motn Reginea—will prove advantageous to the 
promoters, as it is beneficial to the country. 





DRY-ROT AND ROCK-SALT. 


Liverroo. Recistry oF SHipPinc, 
Liverpoot, March 9, 1843. 

Mr. Eprtor: I observe an article in your Maga- 
zine on dry-rot in shipping. The attention of the 
committee of this society having been turned to the 
subject, I beg to send to you a copy of their address 
to the subscribers to their Book of Registry at the 
commencement of the present year, in which the 
employment of rock-salt is recommended asa preven- 
tive. , 

In addition, I have to state that the mode of em. 
ploying it by the ship-owners in this port is to fill the 
spaces between the timbers of the frame and the 
inside and outside planking with rock-salt. Our 
surveyors have found that those vessels have been 
perfectly sound when opened subsequently, with every 
appearance of continuing so, and even when the com- 
mencement of dry-rot has presented itself before salt- 
ing the subsequent filling up of the spaces with the 
salt has prevented its further progress. It is also a 
well-authenticated fact that the timbers used in the 
salt works in Cheshire for two or three centuries are 
now in a sound state. 

The committee of this society are desirous to give 
the result of their experience upon this subject to 
the public, and excite the attention of practical men 
to its further investigation. You will please, there. 
fore, to make use of this communication in any way 
that you may deem most conducive to that end. 

Iam, &c., F. Litrieton, Sec’y. 





Sarru’s Patenr Wire Rore —At the Society of 
Arts, on Wednesday, the 14th December, a paper by 
Mr. A. Smith was read, “ On the properties af Wire, 
as applied in the Manufacture of Rope for Mining 
and Railway Purposes, Standing Rigging, Light- 
ning Couductors, Cables, gc.” After some prelimi- 
nary remarks on the incroment of strength, as com. 
pared with diminution of bulk, resulting from the 
processes of drawing and annealing the wire, Mr, 
Smith gave a table of the strength of single wires of 
various gauges, the breaking weights having been 
obtained by experiment with the testing machine. 
This was followed by a table of tests of the compara- 
tive strengths of the Government hempen rope, and 
Mr. Smith’s wire rope, from experiments ordered by 
the Admiralty in March, 1837. Another table gave 
the comparative size, with the weight, and cost per 
fathom, of iron-wire rope, hempen rope, and chain 
of equal strength. The general results are, that 
standing rigging of wire rope, of equal strength with 
the hempen rope, one-third of the size and half the 
weight, may be fitted at about two-thirds of the cost. 

In the nautical statistics of Mr. Smith’s paper it is 
stated, in reference to the advantages of a reduced 
surface of rigging, that “the standing rigging now 
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fitted in Her Majesty’s navy, presents a surface of 
upwards of 800,000 square feet, which is about equal 
to the surface of the sails of twenty-four first-class 
frigates ;” and in reference to the disadvantages of 
the absorption of moisture by the hempen rope, that 
“one fathom of hempen rope, about three inches in 
circumference, will absorb half a pound weight of 
water, and will contract one inch in length. The 
standing and running rigging of a first-rate measures 
about 30,000 fathoms, and will, consequently, when 
wet, contract in length, on an average, about 880 
yards, or nearly half a mile, and will absorb about 
seven tons of water, which, being principally carried 
aloft, will materially affect her sailing,” &c. 

Mr. Smith explained the constructions of an appa- 
ratus termed a “ screw lanyard,” which he substitutes 
for the ordinary lanyards and dead-eyes of the 
shrouds, for the purpose of tightening the wire rope 
rigging. It consists of a piece of Russell's wrought- 
iron tubing, with a screw at each end, working in 
right and left screw sockets. 

The ship’s lightning conductor is described as a 
copper-wire rope, securely fitted to the trucks and 
mast-head caps, and descending from the top-gallant 
and top-masts down the rigging, and over the ship’s 
side, where it is inserted in a copper-plate, in contact 
with the sheathing below the water-line, &c. 

On Weduesday, the 2lst of December, Mr. Smith 
continued his communication. He commenced by 
explaining the tenacity and elasticity of various me- 
tals, and experimented by a testing machine on wires 
of platina, gold, silver, copper, and iron. He first 
“— a piece of platina wire, twelve inches in length, 

inch in diameter, and weighing 8 dwts. 5 grs; 
iS. experiment, however, failed, from an accident. 
The gold wire, of the same length and size, (weight 
5 dwts. 10 grs.) broke at 384 lbs.; silver, same size 
and length, (weight 4 dwts. 14 grs.,) broke at 260 


whose husband had been gne of the former Dooranee 
lords. One of these scimitars was valued at five 
thousand rupees, and the other two at fifteen hun- 
dred each, The first of these was an Ispahan sword, 
made by one Zaman, the pupil of Asad, and a slave 
of Abbas the Great. It was formed of what is 
called ‘‘ Akbaree steel,” and had belonged to Ghoo- 
lam Shah Calora of Sinde, whose name was upon it, 
and was brought froin that country during the wars 
of Mudad Khan. The especial cause of its great 
value was that the water could be traced upon it, 
like a skein of silk, down the entire length of the 
blade. Had this watering been interrupted by a 
curve or cross, the sword would have been compara- 
tively valueless. The second was also a Persian 
sword, of the water called “ Begumee.” The lines 
did not run down straight, but waived like a watered 
silk fabric. It had the name of Nadir Shah on it. 
The third was what is termed a * Kara” (black) 
i<horasan blade, of the water named “* Bidr,” and 
came from Casveen. There were neither straight 
nor waving lines in it, but it was mottled with dark 
spots. All these swords were light and well-balanced; 
the most valuable one was the most curved; the 
steel in all the three tingled like a bell, and is said 
to improve by age. One test of the genuineness 
of a sword is that it can be written upon with gold ; 
others, more certain, are its cutting through a large 
bone, and severing a silk handkerchief when thrown 
into the air.— Sir Alexander Burnes’s Cabool. 





The following paragraph from a Bordeaux paper 
mentions an incident which is of considerable impor- 
tance. Otaheite is one of the most desirable spots in 
the whole Pacific : 

Admiral Dupetit Thouars, on his return from the 
Marquesas Islands, touched at Otaheite, where he re- 
ceived from Queen Pomare a formal demand to place 
her possessions under the protection of France. A 








lbs.; copper, (3 dwts. 12 grs.) broke at 180 lbs.; and 
iron, (3 dwts.,) at 310 lbs. A copper rod, one-fourth | 
of an inch in diameter, was then tested, which wee, 
stood a tension of 2,000 Ibs,; and an iron one, of the 

same diameter, did not break until a power was an 
plied equal to upwards of 3,000 lbs. A wire bridge, | 
of 33 feet span, was erected in the room, the con- 
struction of which Mr. Smith explained. The wire- 
rope, forming its principal support, weighed 56 lbs.; | 
the angle-irons, 112 lbs.; and the other parts, inclu- 
ding the braces, 56 lbs.; and 112 Ibs. for the plat- 
form or footpath, composed of boards—thus making 
the whole weight only three ewt., and which might 
be completed by four men, in about three days, at a 
cost not exceeding £15, and could, at any time, be}. 
taken down or put up in half an hour. These de- 
scription of bridges were described as very useful for 
military purposes, and for throwing over deep cut. 
tings in railways, &c. Mr. Smith stated, that for 
general practical purposes the cost might be taken 
at £1 per foot run., with a breadth of three feet. Two 
smaller models of bridges, on different principles of 
construction, were also shown.—Eng. §- Arch. Jour. 





PeRsIan Swonne.—Some ; very fine blades were sent 





to us for our inspection by a decayed widow lady, 


treaty was drawn up‘and signed by the Queen, and 


all the documents relative to this negotiation were 


forwarded to France by the Maianie. The Admiral 
had established French authorities in the island, with 
the consent of the Queen. The English residents in 
the South Sea Islands had loudly exclaimed against 
what they call French usurpation. The Chilian 
journals had, however, expressed their satisfaction at 
the conduct of Admiral Dupetit Thouars. Otaheite, 
the most considerable of the Society Islands, is situ- 
ated about two hundred and fifty leagues to the south- 
east of the Marquesas. This fine island, which Bou- 
gainville named the new Cythera, and whose fine 
climate Lord Byron celebrated, is one of the richest 
in good harbors in that part of the world, containing 
not less than six excellent stations. 





It is stated in a St. Petersburg journal that thirty. 
one vessels were in the Black Sea, during the month 
of November and the first fortnight of December. 





Frencu Sreamers.—A letter from Brest states 
that the fine steam frigates, which are intended for 
the transatlantic navigation between France and the 
United States are ready for sea, and will commence 
service in the spring. 
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LETTERS OF COM 

CAPTURE OF MONTEREY.— Concluded. 
Frac snip Unitep Srartes, 

Bay or Monterey pe Ca.irornia, 

: October 24, 1842. | 

Sir: My letter of the 13th of September (No. 29, | 

confidential) apprized you of my sudden departure | 


' 


j 
! 


from Callao, and the reasons for that movement. 

On the same day the Dale parted company, bound | 
to Panama under the annexed order, (marked A, No. 
From the 13th of September toghe 19th of Oc- | 


1.) 
tober, nothing worthy of note transpired, not having 
seen a single strauge sail north of the equator. 

At daylight on the morning of October 19 (the 
Cyane in company) we were close in with Point Pi- 
nos, the southern point of this bay. At meridian of 
the same day, under English colors, I boarded a Mex- 
ican barque, a few heurs from Monterey, the master 
of which was a foreigner, engaged in the coasting 
trade, under the Mexican flag, but was utterly igno- 
rant, or professed to be so, of any difficulties between | 
the United States and Mexico. He believed that the 
latest accounts from the United States were up to 
January 1, 1842, and from the city of Mexico the 
first of May! 

At 2h. 45m. P. M. I anchored, under our own pro- 
per flag, the two ships as close to what is called the 





Castle of Monterey—a dilapidated work mounting 
eleven guus—as tlie depth of the water would allow, 
with springs ou the cables, and every thing ready for 
attuck or defenée, anxiously expecting a visit from 
some American or neutral resident, from whom I 
might obtain disinterested information, the better to 
enable me to understand the true relations between 
the two countries; but no such persons came near 
me. At length a boat bearing the Mexican flag, con- 
veying two officers, approached the ship; trepidation 
was manifest in their deportment, and such was their 
reserve, that nothing satisfactory or even -coherent 
could be extracted from them, except that they had 
never heard of any difficulties between Mexico and 
the United States, and knew nothing of war; that 
there was no late news from Mexico or the United 
States, &c. 

From the mate of a ship, wearing Araeric:.n colors, 
at unchor near ime, who:n I had callod cu board, | 
learned that the ship, the Fame of Boston, was re- 
cently from the Sandwich Islands; that her departure 
from: Woahoo* had been delayed a week or two in 
consequence of late letters from Mazatlan, reporting 
war between Mexico and the United States; that they 
approached the coast cautiously, believing that there 
was Wi@ but had heard nothing later since their ar- 
rival; that there was also a report on the coast that En- 
gland was to take possession of the Upper California, 
and was to guaranty to Mexico the possession of old 


be passing to and fro in 





‘every direction ; in short, every thing that I could see 


or hear seemed to strengthen the impressions under 
which I entered the port, and nene more so than that 
no American citizen came on board, although I knew 
that there were, or ought to have been, several of my 
countrymen in Monterey. 

The time for action had now arrived; wnilst no- 
thing had occurred to shake ty belief in the certainty 
of hostilities with Mexico, the reiterated rumored 
cession of California to England was strengthened 
by what I have already related. Hence, no time was 
to be lost, as another day might bring Admiral Tho. 
mas with a superior force to take possession in the 
name of his Sovereign, or General Micheltorena, the 
new Governor-General of California, might appear to 
defend his capital, within less than three days’ march 
of which he was then said tobe. If I took posses- 
sion of the country and held it by right of conquest 
in war, and there was war with Mexico, all would 
be right; then if the English should come and claim 
under a treaty of cession, as such treaties do not give 
title till possession is had, [ should have established 
a legal claim for my country to the conquered terri- 
tory, and at least have placed her upon strong grounds 
for forcible retention or amicable negotiations, as after 
circumstances might dictate. If Admiral Thomas 
should afterwards arrive and attempt to supplant our 
flag on shore, the marines of the squadron to man 
the guns on the fort without weakening our ships, 
would ensure us the victory, and the responsibility 
would rest on the English commander. Ox the other 
hand, if it should turn out that amicable relations had 
been restored between the United States and Mexico 
—that Mexico had not parted with the Californias, 
and that at the time I demanded and took possession 
of Monterey there was no war, the responsibility of 
the act at first might seem to rest on me, certainly 
not upon our Government, who gave no orders upon 
the subject: but if Lam right (and of which therecan 
be but little doubt) in assigning to Mexico the atti- 
tude of a nation having declared conditional war, thers 
under all the circumstances of the case, Mexico is 
the aggressor, and, as such, is responsible for all evils 
and consequences resulting from the hostile and me- 
aacing position in which she placed herself on the 4th 
of June last. . 

But I may be wrong toto celo in all my deductions 
and conclusions; if so, I inay forfeit my commission, 
and all that I have aequired in seven-and-thirty years’ 
devotion to my country’s service. 

Terrible as such a consequence would be to me and 
to my family, it was not sufficient to deter me from 
doing what I believed to be my duty, when a conca. 
tenation of unforeseen and unforeseeable events rete 
dered prompt and energetic action necessary for the 
honor and interést of my country. Come what will, 





or Lower California—thus, in a measure, corrobora- 
ting the impressions under which I had left Lima. 
The stir on shore was now general, the guns on 
the castle were manned, and every thing seemed pre- 
pared for using them. Horsemen were collecting, 


* Itisacurious fact, that the latest news from Mexico is often 


I have the proud satisfaction of believing that, how- 
ever severely my judgment may be condemned, no 
one will question the motives which impelled me to 
action. 

Thus arguing—whether right or wrong, I had no 
means beyond the limits of my squadron for deter- 


~ 





received at Monterey via the Sandwich Islands. 


mining—I decided, under all circuinstances, that it 
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was my duty to take possession of the place in the 
name of the United States; and accordingly sent 
Captain Armstrong on shore, under a flag of truce, 
to demand a surrender of California to the forces 
under my command. Not wishing to be unnecessa- 
rily precipitate in negotiating with the Governor, I 

«gave him eighteen hours to consider my proposition, 
which was submitted in Spanish as well as in En. 
glish, at four o’clock P. M. on the 19th of October. 
(See paper marked C, No, 2.) 

The Governor of Monterey* unhesitatingly con- 
sented to surrender the dvpartment over which he 
presides, without asking a single question, or even 
inquiring why we appeared in hostile array against 
his country ; nevertheless the summons was left with 
him, and the terms of capitulation open for discus. 
sion until nine o’clock next morning. 

At half-past eleven at night I was aroused from 
my cot by the call of two Mexican officers, (bearing 
letter C, No. 3,) sent as commissioners to treat for the 
the surrender of Monterey. The interview lasted over 
two hours, and as the terms first submitted by me un- 
derwent various alterations, and had to be made in 
duplicate, both in Spanish and English, half-past nine 
o’clock next morning was appointed for signing the 
articles, and eleven for changing the flags. 

The Mexican commissioners, however, as if impa- 
tient to surrender the country, were on board at half 
past seven, instead of half past nine o’clock, and 
signed the articles before duplicates could be made, 
and at eleven o’clock the town and department of 
Monterey was surrendered to the arms of the United 


Anna, had recently arrived from Mexico with six 
hundred troops, accompanied by additional officers, 
for the purpose of raising a local regiment, and was 
then within a few leagues of Monterey, on his march 
to that port, and that a vessel was hourly expected 
with military stores, cannon, &c., for the defence of 
Monterey. ] 

The party that landed was composed of seamen 
and marines from both ships, amounting to one hun- 
dred and fifty rank and file. 1 

The marines were under the immediate command 
of Lieutenant G. W. Robbins, assisted by Mr. H. H. 
Lockwood, professor of mathematics on board this 
ship, who acted as adjutant. 

The seamen from this ship were commanded by 
Lieutenant J. L. Lardner, the first lieutenant. -ssisted 
by Lieutenants D. F. Dulany and L. B. Avery, and 
Midshipmen W. H, Wilcox, S. R. Franklin, A. C. 
Jackson, B. W, Stevenson, and E. T. Carmichael. 
The seamen from the Cyane were led by Lieutenant 
B. F. Shattuck, assisted by Midshipmen A. F. War. 
ley, W. D. Whiting, J. A. Forrest, and M. P. Jones; 





‘the whole under the command of Commander C. 
K. Stribling, who was attended by Purser I. D. Gib- 
son, of the Cyane, and Assistant Surgeon R. I. Max- 
well, of this ship. Captain James Armstrong, of this 
ship, who acted as commissioner to treat with the 
Mexican authorities, was also with the party on shore, 
and had a general supervision over all persons and 
things on shore; and it affords me the highest satis. 
faction to be able to assure you that every thing was 
conducted in the most orderly manner, and that to 





States, according to the terms expressed in paper D, , this day no word of complaint has been uttered against 


No. 4, and for particulars of what subsequently hap. 
pened I beg leave to refer you to the accompanying 


any man of the party debarked. 
The afternoon and night of the 20th passed in per. 
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papers, marked and numbered E, No.5; F, No.6; H, | fect quietness, and the next day I visited the town 
No.8; I, No. 9; K, No. 10; L, No. 11. [ItisLere pro-| and fortifications, over which our national flag was 
per for me to state, that at the close of the nocturnal | now flying. Again I was told that there was very 
interview, after the terms of capitulation had all been | late and pacific news from Mexico in Monterey. I 
arranged, Mr. Larkin, an American merchant, long | sent my secretary, Mr. H. La Reintrie, and the chap- 
residing at Monterey, who accompanied the Mexican lain, the Rev. T. B. Bartow, to hunt for it; and in 
commissioners as their interpreter, but had not before ; the office of the Mexican commissary, one of the 
been on board, inquired which side had declared the , commissioners who had negotiated the articles of cap- 
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war: when he was informed that the declaration was 
conditional, and on the part of Mexico, he said that 
there were very late dates from Mexico on shore, 
which made no mention of any difficulties whatever 
between the two countries. I requested him to send 
me all the information he could obtain on shore, pub- 
lic or private, that was later than the 4th of June. 
Next morning he (Mr. Larkin) came off at an early 


hour, but without bringing letter or paper of any | 


kind; still affirming, however, that there were late 
Mexican papers on shore, but that he had not been 
able to obtain them. This circumstance, so far from 
inducing a change of purpose, was well calculated to 
increase suspicion, and te render prompt action more 
necessary than ever, especially when taken in con- 
nection with what I had before learned, viz., that 
General Micheltorena, a fast friend of General Santa 

* John B. Alvarado, the same who so wantonly seized the Ame- 
rican and English settlers in California, and sent them in irons to 
the city of Mexico, in April, 1840, as alluded to in your letter of 
the ith of December, 1341, to the President. 


,itulation, several bundles of Mexican papers as late 


as the 4th of August were found, without their en- 


| velopes having been broken. 


The general tone of the articles relating to the 
United States in those papers was pacific; and the 
certainty that Mexico had not commenced hostilities 
against the United States up to the 22d of August, 
was established by private commercial letters from 
Mazatlan. This information induced me to suppose 
that the crisis in our controversy with Mexico had 
terminated favorably, or, at any rate, that war had 
not yet commenced. I also came to the conclusion 
that the reported cession of the Californias to En. 
gland could not be true, from the efforts Mexico is 
making to strengthen herself in this quarter; the 
Mexican papers likewise contradict the rumor of ces- 
sion with warmth, and even advert to Mr. Monroe’s 
declarations as regards the establishment of new co- 
lonies on the Amcrican continent by European pow- 
ers, as an insurmountable obstacle to a cession, were 





Mexico ever so much disposed to part with those val- 
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uable possessions, of which, however, she has not the 
least idea. 

This change in the aspect of international affairs 
called for prompt action on my part. The motives 
and only justifiable grounds for demanding a surren- 
der of the territory were thus suddenly removed, or. 
at least, rendered so doubtful as to make it my duty 
to restore things as I had found them, with the least 
possible delay. I held a short conference with Cap- 
tain Armstrong and Commander Stribling, the result 
of which was the tender of retrocession, marked G, 
No. 7, which, being promptly accepted by the Mexi- 
can authorities, was carried into effect at the hour 
named, with all the honors and ceremony customary 
or due vn such occasions. Subsequently the usual 
official visits were reciprocated by the respective rep- 
resentatives and officers of the two Republics; and it 
is most gratifying to be able to say that, notwith-. 
standing what has happened since our arrival here, 
no incident has occurred ‘to interrupt, for a single 
moment, the most friendly intercourse between the 
inhabitants of the town and the officers of the squad- 
ron. 

As this affair may possibly be the subject of strict 
scrutiny and severe criticism, both at home and abroad, 
I beg leave most respectfully to refer you to the ac- 
companying papers, (A and D,) upon which I rest 
my own, and, so far as devolves on me, my country’s 
justification, 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, 

THOS. AP C, JONES, 
Commanding Pacific Squadron. 
To the Hon. A. P. Upsuvur, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 

[The paper A, referred to in the latter part of this 
despatch, is a copy of Commodore Jones’s letter o 
the 8th September, with its appendages, asking the 
advice of the principal officers of his squadron, and 
which will be found in the preceding number of the 
Chronicle, page 484, as an accompaniment to the 
Commodore’s letter of the 13th September.] 


D. 
F.iac-snip Unrrep States, 


Monterey Bay, October 23, 1842. 

Mr. Bocanegra’s letter of the 3lst of May, 1842, 
addressed to the Hon. Danicl Webster, but published 
in the Mexican “ El Cosmopolita” of the 4th of June, 
presented to the Exccutive of the United States the 
alternative of immediate hostilities between the two 
countries, or a palpable abrogation on the part of the 
United States of the most sacred principles of our bill 
of rights. 

The Mexican sine qua non required nothing less 
than the suppression of the liberty of the press; the 
suppression of public meetings of the people of the 
United States within the States ; and the suppression 
of the right of expatriation, and of emigrating to a 
neighboring State in peace and amity with the Uni- 
ted States; principles than which there are none more 
dear to the American citizen, none more clearly guar. 
antied by their Constitution. 

Was it, then, to be supposed that the Cabinet at 
Washington, whieh Mr, Bocanegra proclaimed to the 


world had utterly disregarded the repeated calls of 
Mexico, made in the usual forms of diplomatic cour. 
tesy, would concede what has been so pertinaciously 
denied, when reiterated in language and manner re. 
proachful, menacing, and highly insulting to the 
Chief Magistrate of this nation ? 

Whatever might have been the disposition of the 
Executive of the United States towards Mexico in 
the early stage of the controversy, the power was al- 
ways wonting to comply with the Mexican demand ; 
hence the utter impossibility of conceding to Mexico 
under menace what under our Constitution could not 
be granted, and what, in fact, Mexico had no right 
to claim. 


By the publication of Mr. Bocanegra’s letter of the 
31st of May to Mr.. Webster, in the capital of Mex- 
ico, on the 4th of June, accompanied, as it was, by 
an appeal to the people of Mexico, and a declarato: y 
manifesto, addressed to the representatives of all for- 
eign powers of the old and new world at peace with 
Mexico, Mexico assumes a belligerent attitude, from 
which it was more than difficult for her to recede 
with honor to herself, without war, if the United 
States should stand firm in the position in which jus. 
tice, honor, and national dignity placed her. In fine, 
the simultaneous publication* of three highly belli- 
gerent official documents at the Mexican capital, be- 
fore her ultimatum was in transitu for Washington, 
was to all intents and purposes what is familiarly 
known to, and acknowledged by, all nations as a con- 
ditional declaration of war, placing Mexico in that 
commanding dtitude from which she might at any 
moment, and without further notice, commence hos- 
tilities, as threatened, if the United States Cabinet 
delayed compliance with her unreasonable and oft- 








f rejected demands. 


| What were the rights and duties of the United 
‘States, thus bearded and posted as a “shameful” vi- 


,olator of international law and treaty stipulations ? 


Had she not the undoubted right, not only to place 
herself in the best posture for defence, @@t even the 
right to avert the threatened blow by anticipating the 
designs of her quasi-enemy? Most indubitably. 
What, then, was the duty of the commander of the 
United States squadron 1n the Pacific, when we was 
| informed of the warlike attitude assumed by Mexico 
towards his country? Beyond the reach of orders 
from his Government within any specific or reasona- 
ble time ; with more than forty millions of American 
property afloat committed to his protection, exclusive 
of ;pany valuable trading establishments, owned by 
American citizens along the coast of Mexico and the 
two Californias; together with numerous citizens of 
the United States settled in Upper California, in re- 
gard to whom the honorable Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Upshur, in his letter to the President of Decem- 
ber 4, 1841, holds the following language: “ Such, 
however, is the unsettled condition of that whole coun. 
try (Cajjfornia) that they (the American settlers) can- 
not be safe, either in their persons or property, except 
under the protection of our naval power.” 
* Chitty’s Vattel, 4th Am, edition, book iii, chap. iv, article 53, 


chap. 55, pages 315 and 316. Jbid. Book iii, chap. iv, article 64, 
page 318. 
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What, then, I repeat the question, was the duty of 
the commander-in-chief of the United States naval 
forces in the Pacific, believing, as he had every reason 
to believe, that war was not only inevitable, but that 
hostilities must have already commenced, of which, 
however, he could not be officially informed by his 
Government for many months? Vattel says: * De- 
fensive war requires no declaration, nor even, on ur- 
gent occasions, an express order from the sovereign.” 


the two Californias, which I have no doubt will re- 
sult in establishing security for our commerce on this 
coast, and for our citizens who have settled in this 
country, upon a much surer basis than ever before 
existed. Nevertheless, the presence of a sloop-of-war 
on this coast is as much as ever needed ; for, after all, 
in a country where the will of a comparatively irre- 
sponsible individual (some petty subaltern) is para- 
mount to law, treaty stipulations or conventional ob- 





Is it easy to conceive a case more clearly covered by 
this maxim of international law than that in which I 
was placed by the belligerent attitude Mexico had 
assumed towards the United States? Beyond the 
reach of my sovereign’s orders, immense commercial 
und personal iterests committed to my charge, with 
out a place of rendezvous or port of safety to which 
the unarmed but treasure-laden ships of my country- 


men could repair for safety or security against the| one opinion entertained by our countrymen and fo. 
emallest piccaroon ; the American settlers in Califor- reigners, and that is, that war would be the inevitable 
nia, at all times insecure, both in life and property, | consequence, ginless, through the mediation of some 
would be the first and sure victims of a war com. | friendly power, Santa Anna retracts, with suitable apo- 
menced by Mexico, unless the nayal commander in| logies, what he has so unjustly and publicly charged 
the Pacific, by some prompt and decisive manifesta-| upon the President. At present, we only know that 
tion of his ability to protect the innocent and punish! up to the middle of August no overt act of hostility 
the guilty, should strike terror on the minds of the against the United States had been committed by 
California Mexicans, and thereby restrain their wonted , Mexico. I shal) continue on this coast until I ascer- 
disregard of law, justice, and humanity, and at the tain the true state of our relations with Mexico: if 
sume time provide a haven of safety to which both there is war I shall of course be governed according 
ships and persons might repair for protection and se- | tu circumstances, until I receive your special instruc- 
curity against the enemy. | tions. If peace, [ shall return forthwith to the coasts 
Monterey, the capital of the two Californias, from ‘of Chili and Peru, leaving the Cyane and Dale, one 
its spacious harbor and central positian, scemed to be | on the coast, the other in the Gulf of California. The 
well calculated for the foregoing purposes; it was, Yorktown will convey the messenger with my de- 
therefore, taken possession of, as I have already | spatches to Mazatlan, on his way to Mexico and 
stated. To take possession of any and every point on | Washington, 
the coast of California approachable by a naval force,| ‘The Yorktown will cruise in the Gulf of Califor- 
is a very easy thing, as it also would be to hold and nia until the time arrives for her departure for the 
defend the country against Mexico proper, provided | United States, as intimated in my letter No. 27 of the 
the native Californians and forcign residents were re-| Ist of September, and as the Dale will follow the 


ligations are of little account, unless backed by force 
ready at hand to act as occasion may require. 

The Dale, so anxiously expected from Panama, has 
not yet arrived, consequently I am stil! in the dark 
as to the secret movement of the English squadron. 
Neither have we any accounts of how the posting of 
the United States Cabinet by Mexicans was received 
at home. On this side of the continent there is but 








conciled to their new masters, a matter by no means! 
difficult, ifgghe Mexican office-holders were sent out 
of the country. 

It was in this view, as well as to render war as 
harmless and as little inconvenient as possible to all, 
but more especially to such as should wholly abstain | 
from taking part in it, that the proclamation marked | 
F, No, 6 was issued and circulated simultancously 
with the summons to capitulate. 

THOS, AP C, JONES, 
Commanding Pacific Squadron. 





Fiac-suie Unirep States, "f 

Monterey Bay, November 16, 1842. 
Sir: My communication of the 24th ultimo will 
make you fully acquainted with my operations up to 
that day; subsequently nothing has occurred to in. 
terrupt the perfect tranquillity which prevailed here 
on the 24th of October. I have heard from all the 
trading points on the California coast, north and south 
of me, and our temporary occupation of Mi nterey 
has caused no interruption to our citizens or their 

business any where. 


I have opened a correspondence with his excellency 





General Micheltorena, the new Governor-General of 


Yorktown six months after, [ hope I may be excused 
in urging upon the Department the absolute neces- 
sity of the increase of this squadron, as recommended 


‘in your letter of the 4th of December, 1841, to the 


President. 

Should the Yorktown’s and Dale’s reliefs not arrive 
before those vessels leave the station, it will be im- 
possible to afford our commercial interest on the coasts 
of Chili, Peru, Califurnia, and Mexico (to say no- 
thing of the whaling interest among the islands) that 
protection which it needs, and which, from the just 
and patriotic views expressed in your letter before 
cited, all expect, and which I have assured them they 
would receive. 

In conclusion, I would_respectfully repeat the sug- 
gestion that no more third class sloops be sent to this 
distant station. Schooners, brigs, or whatever else 
is sent here, ought to be first, and not second or third 
class vessels of any rate. ‘They are the most expen- 
sive and least efficient vessels in the navy; they can 
not carry provisions enough, consequently they must 
be constantly buying; and although our squadron 
may greatly out-number other squadrons, if war 
should bring them in contact ship for ship, and even 
two to one, as, for instance, the Yorktown and Dale 
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would not be a match for the Curracoa or Carysfort 
sloops, both on this station ; consequently, our naval 
glory, national honor, and interests are greatly jeo- 
parded by the mal-disposition of our ships of war. 


I have the honor to be, most respectfully, your.obe- 
dient servant, 


THOS. AP C. JONES, 
Commander.in.chief of the U. S. Naval Forces, 
Pacific Station. 
The Hon. A, P, Upsuur, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


P.S. The enclosed letter from the first judge of 
Monterey will show that now, though for the first 
time, tlie courts of justice are open to the foreign re- 
sidents of California. Hitherto our citizens, so bar- 
barously treated in 1840, have not been allowed to 
prove their claims before any tribunal] in the country- 

T. Arc. J. 
From Don Jose Z. Fernandez, Judge of Monterey, 
to Commodore Jones. © ° 


TRISUNAL OF THE First INSTANCE, 
Monterey, November 16, 1842. 





visions enough to take her back to Valparaiso, if she 
looked into the Gulf of California at all. 

The frigate left Callao 8th of September, with near 
seven months’ supplies, (all we could get there, in 
consequence of the Victoria's discharging at Valpa- 
raiso, as stated in my letter of the 12th September, 
No, 28;) consequently, the Relief had to go empty to 
Valparaiso, to take in the Victoria’s cargo; and, al- 
though Lieutenant Sterett has orders to follow me to 
this coast, to guard against accident, I find it neces- 
sary to despatch the frigate to Woahoo, to bring over 
the stores I had caused to be deposited there. 

The non-arrival of the Dale, and a desire to visit 
San Francisco and other points on this ceast, and for 
the purpose of a conference with the new Governor 
of California, make it expedient for me to remain on 
the coast until the frigate returns, which will not ex- 


ceed forty-five days from this, the day of her depar- 


ture. 

_ It is with much pleasure that I can assure you that 
every thing is perfectly tranquil ashore*and afloat, 
and that good health and perfect harmony prevail in 
the squadron under my command. Although I have 
endeavored to omit nothing necessary to make you 


The undersigned, Judge of the First Instance of | fully acquainted with all that has been done, still I 
this district, has the honor to inform the commander- | may not be perfectly clear in my narration. I, there- 


in-chief of the naVal forces of the United States in 
the Pacific ocean, Thomas Ap C. Jones, Esq., that, 
having received orders from the Government of the 
Department to make preparations for the indemnifi- 
cations of the citizens of that nation who may wish 
to present them, and which relate to the events of 
the month of April, in the year 1840, the court is 
ready to act according to said decision, having its 
office open on all week days to hear whatever com- 
plaints may be preferred, and using the necessary 
efforts for their justification and legalization. 

This occasion affords the undersigned the pleasure 
of assuring the commander-in-chief of the naval forces 
of the United States in this sea, that he will omit no 
labor, however arduous it may be, in advancing the 
claims that the complainants may bring before him, 
begging, at the same time, of your lordship to accept 
the most sincere protestations of the distinguished 
consideration of the undersigned. 


JOSE Z, FERNANDEZ. 


U. S. Sure Cyane, 
_ Monterey Bay, November 21, 1842. 

Sir: By the heading of this letter you will perceive 
that 1 am now on board the Cyane. This change was 
rendered necessary in consequence of being obhiged 
to send the frigate to the Sandwich Islands to bring 
provisions for the Yorktown and Dale, or.rather re- 
plenish her own stock, reduced by reason of having 
to supply the two sloops named above—thus proving 
what I have before said of the utter unsuitableness of 
such vessels for this station. 

The Dale is now seventy-four days from Callao, 
(via Panama, where she was ordered to stop not over 
two days,) and not yet arrived: she will be in want 
of every thing. 

The Yorktown sailed from Callao September 22, 
has been three weeks on this coast, and had not pro. 





fore, respectfully refer you to the bearer, Lieutenant 
H. T. Hartstene, a most valuable officer, whose ser- 
vices we shall miss much, for any further information 
or necessary explanation. 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
THOS. AP C, JONES, 


Communding Pacific Squadron. 


The Hon. A. P. Ursnur, — 


Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 





From the Pensacola Gazette. 


It was but a few days before the Falmouth sailed 
from this port on her last cruise, that we were called 
on by one of our citizens to return thanks to Comm’r 
McIntosh, for raising his schooner sunk in the bay 
by a collision with another vessel, and we have now 
again the pleasure of recording another instance of 
praiseworthy conduct on the part of this truly active 
and enterprising officer in behalf of American com- 
merce, in tke following letter from a highly respecta- 
ble merchant of Vera Cruz: 

Vera Cruz, March 15, 1843. 

Sir: I beg leave to tender you my sincere thanks 
for the prompt and effective assistance afforded by 
you in getting off the American schooner Minerva, 
stranded on this coast, and making the necessary re- 
pairs on said schooner—for all of which I feel under 
many obligations, and lest you should not give me an 
opportunity of thanking you in person, I take this 
method of doing so, 

Permit me, also, through you, to make my kindest 
acknowledgments to Lieut. John Colhoun, for his es. 
sential co-operation in the above-mentioned services. 

I have the honor to be, sir, most respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

L. S. HARGOUS, 
To James McInrosu, Esq., Commanding U. S. ship 
Falmouth, off Sacrificios. 
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WASHINGTON. 
THURSDAY, MAY 4, 1843. 








The Secretary or THE Navy has com- 
municated to the President of the Water Board 
of New York his intention of visiting that city 
in July. We understand the Secretary pro- 
poses to extend his visit so as to examine all 
our northern naval establishments. 


The Secretary or War left Washington 
several days ago, on a short visit to Pennsyl- 
vania. 








Commodore Daxtas left Washington, on 


} Tuesday last, for Norfolk, to embark on board 


the U.S. ship Vandalia for Chagres. Lieut. 
N. M. Howison and Passed Mid. A. Murray 
will also take passage in the Vanda/ia, being 
under orders for duty in the Pacific squadron. 
After landing Commodore Dallas at Cha- 
gres, the Vandalia will return to Norfolk. 


General Gaines has been assigned to the 





command of the Third Military Department of 


the Army. His headquarters will be at St. 


Late from Fioripa.—The steamers Cincinnati, 
Captain Saitu, from Tampa Bay, via St. Augustine, 
and the St. Matthews, Captain McNetry, from Pa. 
latka, arrived yesterday. We are indebted to a pas. 
senger on board the Cincinnati for a copy of the St. 
Augustine Herald of Monday last. 

The Cincinnati left at Tampa the U. S. steamer 
Poinsett and the U. S. brig Oregon, actively engaged 
in surveying the coast. Officers and crews of both 
vessels all well. On the 22d instant, off Indian Key, 
exchanged signals with the brig Howell, from Charles- 
ton for Havana. 

Lieut. McBrarr, late commanding the Peinsctt, 
on his way to the north, came passenger in the Cin. 
einnati; he is on leave of absence. Lieut. Taytor 
is left in command of the Poinsett. We understand 
it is expected that the vessels engaged in the survey- 
ing expedition at Tampna, will get through with their 
‘duties in the course of a couple of months more, 
General Wortu will make his headquarters at Tampa 
during the summer.— Savannah Republican, April 28, 


Pénsacoia, April 15.—The U. S. ship Indepen- 
dence arrived here on Saturday last. Within an hour 
-after she was first seen from the city, she was at an- 
| chor in the bay. It is said that the Independenee is 

the finest ship of any class in the navy. Her draught 











Louis, Missouri. He has been in Washing= | of water is twenty-one feet six inches, and she came 
ton for two or three weeks past, but whether over the bar at half tide, without the slightest diffi- 
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on public or private business we have not culty, thus clearly demonstrating that our harbor is 


learned. 





Revenve Cutter Service.—tThe Se- 
cretary of the 'T'reasury has established a bu- 


reau in his Department for the better arrange- | 


ment of this branch of the service, and placed 
Captain A. V. Frazer, of New York, at the 
head of it. 

We shall communicate the changes that take 
place in the service, as often as we can obtain 
them for publication. 





PeRiLs oF our GALLANT Navy.—Within little more 
than a year, wo have lost two fine sloops of war, the 
Peacock and the Concord, the captain, purser, and 
one seaman of the latter drowned. The Flying Fish, 
tender to the Exploring Squadron, has never becn 
heard from. The Saratoga, a new sloop, was re- 
cently distnasted, and only saved, with all her crew, 
by extraordinary seamanship on the part of her offi- 
cers. The Vincennes, sloop-of.war, has recently been 
ashore in the West Indies. Commodores Hull and 
Porter, Captain John Gallagher, and Commanders 
Ralph Voorhees and Boream, have been dropped from 
the roll of our little navy, by the command of Him 
who ends all cruizes.—New York Sun. 


ImrrovemeENT oF THE Unio River.—The Pittsburg 
Gazette contains an advertisement from Capt. San- 
pers, of the U. S. Engineer Corps, soliciting propo- 
sals for the supply of 40,000 to 60,000 tons of rough 
stone, to be delivered at White’s Ripple and the Trap, 
twelve miles below Pittsburg, at Blannerhasset’s is- 
land, near Parkersburg, Va., and at Buffinton’s island, 
214 miles below Pittsburg. Proposals to be received 
till the 12th of May. 


fitted by nature for something more than “ frigates of 
the smaller class.” The Independence sails again on 
Monday, we suppose fur the Mexican coast. The 
de!ic ste questions relating to our commerce, growing 
out of the blockade of the coast of Yucatan by the 
| Mexicans, could not hava a more able exponent than 
; Commodore Stewart. We merely conjecture, how- 
ever, that his destination is as stated. 

In connection with the presence here of Commo. 
dore Stewart, we cannot forbear to say that that dis. 
tinguished officer has always been the fast and firm 
friend of the improvement of the navy-yard at this 
place, and of the making of it what the nation already 
fondly thinks it is, but what it certainly is not—a 
naval station. We mention this circumstance, not 
as being calculated to add to the well-earned reputa- 
tion of Commodore Stewart for an enlarged sagacity 
in relation to the interests, the true and lasting inte- 
rest, of that arm of the public service of which he is 
so distinguished an ornament, but we mention it be. 
cause the opinion of such a man ought to have a de. . 
cisive influence in the matter. 

We think we can perceive in the present visit of 
Commodore Stewart to our harbor, in so large a ship 
as the Independence, a determination on his part to 
afford a practical demonstration of the capabilities of 
the harbor, and to compel those who find danger every 
where south of the Chesapeake, to see and know that 
at allevents it is not the want of sufficient water that 
is to prevent even the “larger class of frigates” from 
availing themselves of the shelter of our bay. 

We learn that the whole of the Home squadron 
now here are under sailing orders. 

The French corvette La Brilliante will sail in a 
few days.—Guzelte. 
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From the New York American. 
COMMANDER MACKENZIE. 


Pursuant to call, a public meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of the county of Westchester was held at the 
Franklin house, Tarrytown, on Tharsday, April 20, 
1843. 

On motion, Steuben Swartwout, Esq., was called 
to the chair, Samuel C. Nichols and Nathaniel B. 
Holmes were appointed Vice Presidents, and Jas. W. 
Scribner and John Strong, were appointed Secreta. 
ries. The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That we cordially welcome back to his 
home in our county our fellow-citizen and neighbor 
Commander Mackenziz, and that we congratulate 
him apon the result of the severe ordeal through 
which he has passed. 

Resolved, That we regard with sincere saree 
his acquittal by the tribunal before which his conduct 
has been reviewed, and that we believe the verdict of | 
that court will meet with a cordial response from the 
American people. 

Resolved, That the officers constituting that tribu- 
nal have shown, in the decision of this case, a deter- | 
mination to sustain the officers of the navy in the | 
conscientious discharge of their duty, and to vindi- | 
cate their reputation from unjust attack. 

Resolved, That the act of Commander Mackenzie | 
in causing the execution of the mutineers of the Sum. | 
ers was one of stern necessity, and that he performed | 
it with an unshrinking firmness, which entitled hin | 
tu the unqualified commendation of every American | 
patriot. 

Resolved, That we have no ground of apprehension | 
for the reputation of our navy, or the safety of our | 
country, while its officers are held by men of such | 
couscientious integrity, and so well qualified for the | 
most trying emergency as Commander Mackenzie | 
has proved himself to be. 








THE COMET. . 
West Point, April 19, 1843. 
GENTLEMEN: Presuming that you regard the Comet 
of February, 1843, still an object of sufficient inte- 
rest to the public to devote to it a portion of your | 
evluinns, | have ventured to send you the elements of | 
its orbit, as determined from observations made at 
this place on the 25th and 29th of March, and 2d of 


April, ‘They are: 

deg. m™m 2% 
Longitude of ascending node, - 3597 42 53 
Inclination, pa > « - 3 .41 © 
Longitude of perihelion, - « St. .32 Si 
Perihelion distance, - ~ se 0.052331 
cays. h. m. 

Time of perihelion passage West 
Point, m. s. t., February, ‘i, Maal ee 

Time of perihelion passage 
Greenwich, m.s.t., February, 27 13 30 


Motion retrograde, 

Distance from the earth on the 29th of March, 
about 107,002,000 miles. 

Approximate diameter of the visible nebulous mat- 
ter about the nucleus on same day, about 36,830 
miles. 





Distance passed over during the eight days, from 
25th of March to 2d April, 18,408,900 miles. 

The observations were made with an equatorial, 
having clock movement, and carrying a refractor of 
six inches aperture, eight feet focal length, with a 
fine position micrometer. The diameter of the decli- 
nation circle is fifteen, and that of the hour or right 
ascension circle twelve inches. 

The weather here was such as to make it impossi- 
ble to get a view of this interesting visiter before the 
24th of March, and on the 3d of April it was much 
obscured by the light of the moon, 

For my confidence in the general accuracy of the 
foregoing results, I am greatly indebted to Professor 
Church and Lieut. Roberts, the former having kindly 
undertaken an independent computation as a check 
upon my own. . 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. H. C. BARTLETT. 
To the Editors of the National Intelligencer. 





THE COMET IN EUROPE, 


The comet was seen in Paris, at 7 P, M., on 
the 20th March, by M. Araco. According 
to the Univers it extended over a space of 
sixty degrees. It proceeded from the constel- 
lation of Orion, which it crossed at an angle 
of forty degrees. The astronomer Herschel, 
in a letter to the editor of the Times, gives 


the following account of its appearance in En- 


gland: 


Cottincwoop, March 19. 

Sir: I wish to direct the attention of your astrono. 
mical readers to the fact, which I think hardly ad- 
mits of a doubt, of a comet of enormous magnitude 
being in the course of its progress through our sys- 
tem, and at present not far from its perihelion. Its 
tail, for such I cannot doubt it to be, was conspi- 
cuously visible, both last night and the night before, 
as a vivid luminous streak, commencing close be- 
neath the stars kappa, and Jambda, Leporis, and 
thence stretching obliquely westwards and down- 
wards, between gamma and delta, Eridani, till lost 
in the vapors of the horizon. The direction of it, 
prolonged on a celestial globe, passes precisely 
through the place of the sun in the ecliptic at the 
present time, a circumstance which appears conclu. 
sive as to its vometic nature. 

As the portion of the tail actually visible on Fri- 
day evening was fully thirty degrees in length, and 
the head inust have been beneath the horizon, which 
would add at least twenty five degrees to the length, 
it is evident that, if really a comet, it is one of first 
rate magnitude ; and if it be not one, it is some phe- 
nomenon beyond the earth’s atmosphere of a nature 
even yet more remarkable. : 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant 

J. F, W. HERSCHEL. 

March 19, 8 P. M.—The tail of the comet, for 
such it must now assuredly be, is again visible, 
though much obscured by haze, and holding very 
naarly the same position. 
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HERSCHEL’S WEATHER TABLE, 


A late paper (says the National Intelligen- 
cer) received from the Cape of Good Hope 
contains the following letter from Sir Joun 
Herscuet, in which he disavows on the part 
of himself and his father all connection with 
the ridiculous “ weather-table” which has been 


repeatedly circulated in this country, as well as} 


every where else, as the result of their obser- 
vations : 

’ To the Editor of the South African Commercial 
Advertiser : 


Cotiinewooo, Hawkhurst, June 15, 1842. 

My Dear Sir: Inthe * Cape Town Mail” for June 
19, 1841, recently sent me by some friend unknown, 
1 observe a considerable space devoted to the subject 
of a ‘Table of the Weather,” purporting to have 
been constructed by my late father “upon a philo-. 
sophical consideration of the attractions of the sun 
and moon,” &c. As this table has been a good deal 
circulated, in spite of both my father’s disavowal in 
his lifetime, and my own subsequently, and has even 





TUE EIGHTH ARTICLE. 


The Westminster Review, in an article 
approbatory of the American treaty, contains 
some remarks upon the policy of Great Bri- 
tain in connection with the eighth article, 
which are worthy of more than a cursory pe- 
rusal. ‘The suggestion that “the mutual con- 
venience of the two squadrons on the coast of 
| Africa will ere long silently establish the prac- 
tice of mutual search; and a practice which 
experience had shown to be convenient and 
safe, would be found an easy path for the ad- 
mission of the right,’ is probably entertained 
by higher authority than the writer of the ar- 
ticle in the Review. We cannot believe, how- 
ever, that the American Government will ever 
make British practice its rule of right. 


| ‘‘Of far greater importance and nicety was the 
question relating to the right of search or visit, which 
had become a subject of very serious controversy in 
the course of our attempts to suppress the slave-trade 
on the west coast of Africa. Whether the view of 
international law put forward by our Government 
during the controversy be sound or not, we will not 
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gained some credit by reason of now and then a lucky | now inquire ; for Lord Ashburton’s diplomacy has no- 
coincidence, permit me, through your esteemed paper, | thing to do with the abstract question, but secures 
to request attention to the following extract of a let-|the practical results involved in the dispute. Lord 
ter of mine on the subject to Professor Schumacher, | Ashburton appears to have taken the same view of 
which he has published in his useful work, “ Astro-' the abstract question as that put forward by Lord 
nomische Nachrichten,” No, 442: Aberdeen in his last note. We must own that we 
“ Cottincwoop, December, 1841, | @?e not quite sure that that view is correct; but we 

“It is singular how generally prevalent the opin. | 2 quite sure that it was not hari of which we could 
ion is that both my father and myself have advocated | #t present secure the recognition. Jt cannot be de- 
the idea of the moon’s influence on the weather, and, "#4 that the right of search claimed by us was novel, 
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published predictions and weather-tables founded on 
such presumed influence. But there is not the shadow 
of a foundation for any such idea; on the contrary, 
all possible pains have been taken on the part of both 
him and myself to disavow and disclaim all such pre- 
tended tables and predictions. The only way in 
which I have ever connected the moon with the wea- 
ther is by a casual remark, that I have very fre- 
quently observed a full or nearly full moon (i. e. sen- 
sibly round) to be accompanied with a sky serene and 
cloudless, or nearly so, at within an hour or two after 
rising ; so often, indeed, that, though 1 do not pretend 
to see any rational connection, | cannot help thinking 
that there is something beyond accident in it, and 
have therefore recommended it to meteorologists as 
worthy of some notice for the future. 


“J. F. W. H.” 


I cannot close this without seizing it as a favorable 
opportunity, while in the act of bringing myself be- 
tore the Cape public through your intermedium, to 
express the feelings of gratified, and I trust not blame- 
worthy pride with which I shall always contemplate 
the testimonial of their approbation, erected on the 
site of my telescope at Feldhausen—a pride sanctified 
by the memory of inany friendships formed, and years 
of unmixed happiness passed in the colony, which I 
shall always regard as a second fatherland. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, yours, very truly, 


J. BP. W. TLERSCHEL. 


if not in principle, at any rate in its practical extent; 
‘and the assertion of it was the more obnoxious to the 
| United States, because, in truth, it amounted to very 
little short of their being compelled by the European 
powers to become parties to a treaty which they had 
formerly’ refused to sign. ‘These were most unfavo- 
rable circumstances for obtaining the recognition of 
this claim by the United States; and, indeed, the 
more desirable the general recognition of the princi- 
ple asserted by our Government for the permanent 
interests of peace and commerce was, the more im® 
portant it was that it should not be brought in ques. 
tion under such Circumstances as would be sure to 
elicit a dissent from one of the great muritime powers. 
The dislike with which the United States regarded 
the claim put forward by us was founded on that 
jealousy of our naval superiority, and of our preten- 
sions to the empire of the seas, which they entertain 
in common with every European power, and which, 
in spite of the real purity of the motives that prompt 
all our exertions in behalf of the negroes, not unna- 
turally inspires our neighbors with a suspicion that 
these exertions are but a cloak for such grasping pro- 
jects as those by which, it must be owned that, in 
past times, our vast empire has been extended over 
the world. Norcan it be denied that the mode in 
which the right in question had recently been exer- 
cised by our cruisers, was calculated to justify the 
United States in feeling some alarm as to the practi- 
eal ineanvenivuce that would result from admitting 
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it, The officers and crews of our own, as well as other 
navies, are not the class of men in the world most 
famous for discretion and gentleness; and the right 
of visit, however restricted in definition by diploma- 
tists and civilians, is always lable, when exercised 
by the boat’s crew of a man.of.war, to become an oc- 
casion of insult, ill usage, and unjustifiable detention. 
In fact, the search of American vessels had fre- 
quently been carried on in a most unjustifiable mn- 
ner; and our Government, even while engaged in 
maintaining the general right, has been compelled, in 
many instances, to apologize to the Government of 
the United States, and make reparation to American 
citizens for the abuse cf that right in practice. Lord 
Ashburton could not secure the recognition of a prin- 
ciple obnoxious to such general jealousy, and such 
recent irritation; and he saw that the enforcing the 
right of search in despite of the opposition of the Uni- 
ted States, would bring us into a war which, besides 
all its incalculable mischiefs and horrors, could in 
no wise promote the suppression of the slave-trade, 
and would commit the second maritime power in the 
world to perpetual hostility to the principie asserted 
by us. He wisely determined, therefore, to waive the 
asseftion of that right, and secure the practical ob. 
jects for which we had advanced the claim, by some 
means less calculated to excite suspicion or offend 
pride. If the Americans were really as anxious as 
ourselves for the suppression of the slave-trade; if 
they objected, not to the search of their vessels, but 
to their being searched ty our cruisers, we might 
fairly call on their Government to take those effec. 
tual measures for the suppression of the trade which 
they would not allow us to exercise, and to place on 
the coast of Africa a force equal to ours. ‘The Go. 
vernment of the United States acceded to this propo- 
sal, and a stipulation in conformity with it has been 
embodied in the treaty. The question of the right 
of search is thus put aside for the present, with no 
alteration of the position taken by either party in the 
controversy ; but an efficient search of American ves. 
sels by the cruisers of their own country is secured, 
and by these means, we believe that the right of search 
itself will come to be gradually and amicably admit- 
ted. ‘The mutual right has been hitherto refused by 
the United States, because it had been always felt 
that the concession of a nominally mutual right would 
have been, in fact, an establisliment of an exclusive 
right in favor of Great Britain, as the only power 
which possessed the means of exercising it on the 
coast of Africa. With equal squadrons under two 
flags, this practical disparity would disappear. The 
American trader would be, and would feel himself to 
be, secured against vexatious or oppressive search on 
the part of the British cruisers by the vicinity of his 
own country’s armed force; and when accidental 
cases of abuse might occur at the expense of a citizen 
of the United States, the irritation of his countrymen 
would be checked by the reflection, that their navy 
possessed the same power as the British ; that it was 
liable occasionally to abuse it in the same manner; 
and that it might effectually check the evil in case of 
its reaching any very great extent, by retaliation on 
the British trader, Jn all probability, the mutual 





convenience of the two squadrons will ere long silently 
establish the practice of mutual search; and a prac- 
tice which experience has shown to be convenient and 


safe, would be found an eusy path for the admission 
of the nicut.” 
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April. ORDERS, 


27—Sur. S. C. Lawrason, sloop St. Louis, vice W. 
J. Powell, detached on account of ill health. 
Sur. W. M. Wood, sloop Levant, Norfolk. 
Sur. L. Wolfley, sloop Decatur, Norfolk. 
Carpenter John Cahill, sloop Vandalia, Norfolk. 
Sailmdker R.C, Rodman, brig Traxtan, Norfolk. 
28—Lt. Wm. Green, naval hospital, Norfolk, as Supt. 
Lieut. E. Middleton, recciving-ship, Norfolk. 
P. Mid. C.S. McDonough, do., New Orleans. 
Mid. C. H. B. Caldwell, do., Boston. 
Boatswain Joseph Lewis, navy-yard, Boston. 
Carpenter Loman Smith, rec’g-ship, Norfolk. 
29—Lieut. L. C. Sartori, relieved from order to brig 
Somers. 
Mid. W. H. Murdaugh, frigate Brandywine. 
May. 
id N. M. Howison, Pacific squadron. — 
Sur. H. 8S. Coulter, sloop Vandalia, Nortolk. 
2—Lieut, Robert Handy, sloop Levant, Norfolk. 
Lieut. E. R. Thomson, order to Levant revoked, 
and to remain at Philadelphia on special duty 
under Captain Stockton. 
Lieut. W. ‘I’. Smith, brig Truxtun, Norfolk. 


April. RESIGNATION, 
28—James P. Wood Sailmaker. 
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April. MARINE CORPS. 


5—Lieut. Col. W. H. Freeman, on leave of absence, 
to await further orders at Boston. 
6—2d Lieut. J. 8. Devlin ordered to mafine bar- 
racks, New York, and as disbursing officer for 
that station, in addition to his duties in the line. 
2d Lieut. W. W. Russell, joined at headquarters, 
and placed on drill. 
12—Captain A. N. Brevoort, receiving-ship, Norfolk. 
18—Lieut. Col. S. Miller, command of marine bar- 
racks at New York, and to take charge of the 
recruiting-service ; to reside at Philadelphia. 
Ist Lieut. H. B.'T'yler, to the coast of Brazil, as 
: commanding marine officer in that squadron. 
19—Captain T. A. Linton, to command of marine 
barracks at Gosport, Virginia. 
19—Captain J. G. Williams, to command of marine 
barracks at Pensacola. 











Vaval Intelligence. 


Home Squapron.—Flag-ship Independence, Capt. 
Stringham, bearing the broad pendant of Commo. 
Stewart, sailed from Pensacola, April 19, bound to 
New York. 

Sloop Vincennes, Comm’r F. Buchanan, arrived at 
Pensacola, on the 18th ult., from Vera Cruz, 

Sloop Falmouth, Comm’r McIntosh, was lying at 
Pensacola. 

Brig Dolphin, Comm'r Knight, sailed from Pensa- 
cola, April 16, for Vera Cruz. 

Brig’ Bainbridge, Lt. Commd’t Z. F, Johnston, ar- 
rived at Norfolk, on Wednesday, 26th ult., from a 
cruise in the West Indies, and seven day from off 





Havana. Officers: Lieut. Com’dt. Z. F, Jolinston ; | 


Lieuts. J. W. Revere, J. J. Almy; Ass’t Sur. Joseph 
Beale; Purser Geo. H. White; Acting Master G, W. 
Grant; Midshipmen R. J. D. Price, R. W. Shufeldt, 
E. C. Stiles, E. E. Stone, B. F. Van Hook; Cup. 
tain’s Clerk W. Laird, Jr. 

Brig Boxer, Lt. Com’dt. Bullus, arrived at Pensa- 
cola, on the 2lst ult. 

Schooner Grampus, Lt. Com’dt. Downes, at Vera 
Cruz, April 4; all well. 


Paciric Squapron.— Frigate United States, Capt. 


Armstrong, bearing the broad pendant of Commo. T, 
Ap C. Jones, sailed from Mazatlan, March 3, for 
Valparaiso. 

Sloop Cyane, Comm’r Stribling, had been de- 
spatched to Acapulco, to take on board Mr. Curson, 
bearer of despatches for Commo. Jones. 

Sloop Yorktown, Comm’r Nicholas, sailed from 
Mazatlan, Feb. 15, for Valparaiso, and tience to the 
United States, via Rio Janeiro. 

Store-ship Relief, Lt. Comd’t. Sterett, expected at 
Mazatlan hourly, with provisions for the squadron. 

Meprrerranean Squapron.— The following changes 
among the officers have recently been made : 

Comin’r A. Bigelow, to command of the Colum. 
bus, 74, vice Captain Spencer,* returned Lome. 

Comm’r W. C. Nicholson, to the command of the 
Fairfield. 

Comm’r §. B. Wilson, to command of the Preble. 

Lieut. E. G. Tilton, to the Columbus. 

Lieut. Melancton Smith, to the Preble. 

Sur. J. Vaughan Smith, to the Columbus, vice J. 
F. Brooke, returned home. 

Sur. J. Fred. Sickels, to the Fairfield. 

Ship Fairfield, Comm’r Nicholson, arrived at Mar- 
seilles, March 23, from Mahon. 


Revenue Currer Woodbury, Capt. Rudolph, from 
Vera Cruz, via Metamoras, arrived at New Orleins, 
on the 19th ult., having $100,000 in specie on board. 


* [t will be recollected that > Bb. Cooper has been ordered 
to sueceed Captain Spencer, and is now on hus way out: On his 


|April. ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 


21—Major J. W. Ripley. ordnanee, Fuller's. 

Lieut. W. W. Mackall, Ist art'y. Dr Gunnell’s, 
22—Lieut. Wm. Evstis, dragoons, Galabrun’s, 

Capt. W. G. Williams, Top. Eng’rs, Georgetown. 
24— Capt. J E Johnston Top Engrs, Fuller's. 
26—Lieut. M. S. Miller, 3d art’y, J. Mason, Jr. 

Lieut. R. W. Johnston, 3d art’y, Fuller's. 


LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
Wasuineton, May 1, 1843, * 


Army.—Lieut. Bayard Clarke, Captain S. B. Du. 
senbery, Lt. Col. T. F. Hunt, Lieut. W. R. Palmer, 
Lieut. S. C, Ridgely, Lt. Col. J. P. Taylor, Major 
Charles Thomas. 

Navy.—Lieut. S. F. Blunt, 3, Comm’r W. L. Hud. 
son, P. Mid. J. C. Henry, 2, Lieut. W. P. McArthur, 
Hiram Sanford, Dr. John C, Spencer, Lieut. E. M. 
Vail, 2. 

Marine Corps.—Col. Freeman, Lieut. Russell. 

Revenue Currer Service.—Capt. W. A. Howard. 


PASSENGERS. 


New York, April 22, per Bremen ship Baltimore, 
from Genoa, Lieut. J. J. Boyle, of the navy, and Mr. 
J. C. Spencer, Jr., late Captain’s Clerk on board the 
Columbus, 74. 

Savannan, April 27, per steamer Cincinnati, from 
|‘ Tampa Bay, Lieut. C. H. McBlair, of the navy, 

Cuarvesron, April 29, per steamer General Clinch, 
from Savannah, Lieut. (‘T, P.] Ridgely, of the army, 
and son, and Lieut. C. H. McBlair, of the navy. 

New Or eans, April 21, per steamer Coté Joyeuse, 
from Natchitoches, Captain C. A. May, of the army, 

















Marriages. 


| In Washington, on ‘Thursday evening last, by the 
| Rev. Mr. Hawuey, Lieut. SAMUEL PHILLIPS 
| LEE, of the U.S. Navy, to Miss ELIZABETH, 
daughter of Francis P. Buair, Esq. 

In Norfolk, on the 25th ult., Lieut. WILLIAM 
| McBLAIR, of the U. S. Navy, to Miss VIRGINIA, 
\daughter of the late Samuen Myers, Esq. 

At Charleston, 8S. C., on the 20th ult., Lieut. 
RICHARD H. BACOT, of the 3d regiment of in- 
fantry, U. S. Army, to Miss MARY LOUISA, 
daughter of the late Dr. Georce Curusert, of Beau- 
fort, 8. C. 
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Death. 


In Baltimore, on the 25th ult,, Dr. NATHAN ‘T. 
H. MOORE, Assistant Surgeon U.S. Navy. (Dr. 
Moore was on board the U.S. ship Concord, at the 
tiine she was wrecked, and had but lately returned 
home.] 











N ILIFTARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE for three years— 
from 1833 to 1836, six volumes—bound and unbound, for sale 
at a very reduced price, by 
Jan, 19—tf B. HOMANS- 


RMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE, tor tive years—from 1836 
A to 1840—ten volumes, half bound, and unbound ; for sale, at 
$12 50 per set, ip sheets, or {15 perset, bound. Any volume or 
number may be had separately. 

Jan. 19—tf ,B. HOMANS. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 

SYNOPSIS OF THE CRUISE OF THE EX: 
PLORING EXPEDITION, by its Commander, Lt. 
Charles Wilkes, with a chart, showing the tracks of 
the vessels. 

BITUMEN: its varieties, properties, and uses, 
compiled from various sources, by Lieut. H. Wager 
Halleck, U. S. Corps of Engineers, under the direc- 
tion of Col. J. G. Totten, Chief Engineer. 


~ 1 PRINTING of every description promptly 

















arrival, many of these changes will be reve sed. 


and neatly executed at this vilice, 








